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“* She found the door still half open.”—p, 293, 
THE ROSE-WREATH. 


ISS SUTCLIFFE sat in the dining-room_ of | the urn, which was steaming away like a wild engine. 

Kenelm Houseat breakfast,and opposite toher, | His watch lay beside his plate, for at ten minutes 

and at the same occupation, sat her brother, Tom | to nine he had to start for the up train, which 

Sutcliffe. His round, jolly face was partly eclipsed by | left at nine sharp. Kenelm House is in a semi- 
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fashionable watering-place a few miles from War- 
witk, and consequently an hour’s journey from 
Birmingham; and it is for Birmingham that the 
express and Mr. Sutcliffe start at nine sharp every 
morning, Sundays excepted. In this marvellous 
town—and, to a person whom custom has dealt 
gently with, and has not knocked all the wonder 
out of, it is a marvellous place, with its cranks, and 
its chimneys, and its strange welding together of 
flesh and iron—in this marvellous town Mr. 8, has 
both a local habitation, in New Street, anda name, 
that of Sutcliffe Brothers. Mr. S., if he had been 
familiar with the works of one of his own county- 
men, might have quoted a passage in contradiction 
of this name, and might have said with Richard IIT, 
and with truth, 


“T have no brother, am like no brother ; 
Iam myself alone.” 


But literature was not in his line, and the works 
which claimed his attention were, he thought, of a 
more lasting character. 

He was a plain, blunt man, with a great deal of 
good in him, and with no formality. For these 
reasons the reader may consider his present intro- 
duction sufficient, and for the future, dropping the 
Mr., may call him, as he always called himself, 
plain Tom Sutcliffe. To return from Birmingham 
to Kenelm House. Miss Sutcliffe sat at the break- 
fast table, and, “Tom,” said she, “it’s a terribly 
cold day.” 

It was indeed. 

The frost was about in the streets, and the snow 
soft and powdery over it, deluding you into the 
idea that if you fell you would not be hurt. 

The cold was everywhere—city and country, 
land and water. It had its work to do, and it did 
it with a kind of grim jocularity. It played 
strange pranks with the countenances of good- 
humoured city-men starting early for their day’s 
work. It tinged their-fine old crusted noses with 
blotches of mauve or magenta, and spread a bloom 
over their generous fruity cheeks. 

It solidified the breath of particular old ladies, 
and made them appear as if, in their own drawing- 
rooms, they were smoking invisible cigars. 

It laughed at the rugs and wraps of unfortunate 
railway travellers “ going north,” and taught them 
that it could not be defied. It made the guard, 
who scrunched at the break in the last carriage, 
envy the engine-driver, or even the stoker; and it 
gave peculiar significance to the hostility of cooks 
against little buttony pages, and made them feel 
the value of the comfortable kitchen. 

It froze the joints of the poor, creeping easily 
through their looped and windowed raggedness, 
and it insinuated itself most unpleasantly through 
the thickest friezes and witneys with which their 
more fortunate neighbours strove to keep it off; 


a jolly, comfortable-looking woman like Miss Sut- 
cliffe should draw her chair nearer the fire, ang 
enjoy a good day’s reading. 

And yet Miss Sutcliffe had no such intention, 
On the contrary, as soon as her brother had started 
for the nine express, she sent for the cook, and gave 
orders about dinner, “ For,” said she, “I must start 
at once.” 

“Yes, mim,” said the cook, “and I hope you'll 
get her too, and won’t spare her—the ungrateful 
minx! I know’d from the look of her she was a 
stroller—they’re all alike.” 

Miss Sutcliffe’s face looked very stern; the cook 
saw plainly enough that she would not spare her. 
Her face was not generally stern: quite the reverse, 
it was good-humoured and kindly; but such weak- 
ness must be laid aside now. She had a duty to 
go through with, and she must see justice done. 

We are all of us (except magistrates and judges) 
very eager in seeing justice done; there is some- 
thing fine in acting upon principle, and it is our 
duty to lay aside all weakness, or sympathy for 
weakness, more especially when we are ourselves 
to be judge and jury and Goodman Thong. 

I agree with the cook, that the present case 
was one for justice. However, you shall judge for 
yourself. 

About a week before, as Miss Sutcliffe was going 
up the road to her own house, a little girl, miser- 
ably dressed, and shrivelled up with the cold, came 
running after her, and begging for money. She 
said that her father had been a helper at a horse- 
dealer’s, and had been killed about a year ago by 
the fall of a horse which he was training to jump. 
After-his death, her mother had contrived to live 
by doing needlework, or such occasional jobs; 

but that now she had fallen ill, “ Very ill indeed, 
ma'am,” said the poor little thing, her teeth 
chattering with the cold; “and she’s not able to 
go out, or do anything.” 

Miss Sutcliffe took out some pence, and gave 
them to the child. She had some conscience- 
qualms about doing this. Her brother sub- 
scribed largely to the local charitics (so indeed 
did she), and was always against giving money 
in the streets; but the child turned upon her 
a pair of such thankful little eyes that she was 
quite satisfied with what she had done. 

4 was afternoon, and the wind was very cold 
and raw. It was growing dark, and the warm fire- 
light streamed out of the kitchen windows. 

Miss Sutcliffe’s day’s visiting and shopping was 
over, and she saw her house before her looking 
very warm and cozy. Perhaps the child saw it too. 
She shivered a little. The lady lingered at the gate 
talking to the child, who looked wistfully at her. 
“He'll not be home for ‘an hour,’ said Miss 
Sutcliffe to herself; and then out loud, “ Come in, 





in fact, it was a day, if ever there was a day, when 


child, and we'll see if we can get something to eat.” 
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So they went in, and the cook was sent for; and 
the tired, perished little beggar feasted in the 
kitchen as she had never done before. The cook did 
not object, which was more than Miss Sutcliffe 
could even have hoped for, and furthermore, the 
child was safely out of the house when at 6.10 the 
Birmingham express came steaming in with Tom 
Sutcliffe and other business men from their day’s 
labour. 

But—it’s a sad little word—the next day a wreath 
of artificial flowers belonging to Miss Sutcliffe’s 
niece, which was being re-modelled for a ball, was 
missed out of the kitchen; and after long and un- 
availing search, it was finally settled that the little 
child had stolen it. 

Miss Sutcliffe, having ‘made the servants promise 
to say nothing about it to their master, went her- 
self to the police-office. She gave exact descrip- 
tions of the child, the wreath, and the time, and 
other circumstances, and by their aid the thief was 
traced as far as Warwick. She was there seen 
once in company with the members of a strolling 
circus, but the following day the circus left 
Warwick, and the child was not seen-there again. 
The search was supposed to be at an end, having 
produced no other result than to give a permanent 
check to Miss Sutcliffe’s indiscriminate charity, 
when, on the night preceding this very cold day, a 
policeman came to Kenelm House, asked to see 
Miss Sutcliffe, and told her, with some sense of 
triumph about the discovery, that the circus had 
been traced to Birmineham, and that he had him- 
self seen the child performing there, and that the 
wreath she had on exactly fell in with the descrip- 
tion of the one stolen from the house. ‘Therefore 
I think the anger that made Miss Sutcliffe’s face 
80 stern was a righteous anger, and that she was 
quite right to start at once. 

So she muffled herself up well in ‘sealskins and 
furs, got into the Great Western train, and reached 
Birmingham in very good time for the perform- 
ance. She saw placards through the streets 
describing the wonders of the circus. There were 
to be elephants, and other animals from far warmer 
climates; there were to be clowns, jesters, and 
tumblers; and, lastly, Mdlle. Sophie Amadée was 
to go through some equestrian feats “with three 
wild horses from the prairie, that had never been 
tamed.” 

Miss Sutcliffe pushed quickly through the snow, 
and cold, and business men to a remote part of the 
town where these wonders might be witnessed. She 
paid her two shillings, and got very nearly the best 
seat in the place. It was crowded, for Christmas 
holidays had just begun, and the advertisements had 
been liberally circulated, and had promised much. 
She rather feared at first lest she should meet her 
brother there—just fancy Sutcliffe Brothers going 
toa circus in Birmingham at one o’clock!—but was 





at once re-assnred. The audience at this place of 
amusement did not look like business men. In the 
cheaper parts of the house—and there were some 
seats with so modest an entrance-fee as threepence 
—the working classes were represented, though 
scarcely by favourable specimens; but for the most 
part the attractions of horsemanship. had special 
influence with children. They thronged the front 
rows, they saw their friends in less eligible places 
and signalled to them, they wondered—is it not 
delightful to find that weakness not yet drummed 
out of us?—they wondered when it would begin, 
and how it would begin, and how long it would 
last. They explained how horses were taught to 
take fourpence out of a pail of water, and imme- 
diately afterwards to fire off a gun, and, in fact, 
what with listening to them, and looking at them, 
and laughing at them, and laughing with them, 
Miss Sutcliffe whiled away the quarter of an hour 
which had to elapse before the performance 
commenced, without once thinking of the rose- 
wreath. 

Then the horses came in with their riders, the 
elephant ‘with his skin hanging loose about him 
like a great-coat, and the tumblers. The clown 
put his head through a curtain, and said, “ How 
are you to-morrow?” and everybody laughed ; 
the sprites stood on their heads and walked upon 
revolving balls; the jester came in suddenly, and 
said he was in a great hurry, as he was going on 
a long sea voyage, and the clown advised him to 
take a bit of soap in his pocket. “Why?” The 
clown looked very wise. “In case the ship went 
down, you could wash yourself ashore.” After 
these preliminaries the horsemanship began. 

The performance was culminating in its cha- 
racter, the first feats were comparatively easy, but 
they led the way to exploits of greater danger; so 
also in the wit combats between the clown and the 
jester, the humour grew broader and the laughter 
louder, till the boys in the front row roared, and 
shouted, and clapped their hands, and struck their 
sticks against the benches, as: if Dr. Wallup was 
only a myth, or Mr. Pandy did not expect to see 
his young friends at the Collegiate Institute, 
Whippingham, as soon as the Christmas recess 
was over. But the enthusiasm reached its climax 
when, amidst the shouting of the clown and the 
blowing of a trumpet, two ponies shot into the 
ring from a side entrance, and Mdille. Sophie 
Amadée was introduced to the Birmingham pub- 
lic. A sad-faced little girl came before that dis- 
criminating’audience, but they had come to seek 
their pleasure, not to see sad faces and wistful 
eyes— gratuitous exhibitions everywhere —and 
they observed only the sea-green dress, studded 
with spangles, the little pink boots, and the rose- 
wreath. 

Miss Sutcliffe saw the rose-wreath, too, and 
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the sight of it froze the genial current of her 
thoughts. Her thoughts had been warm and 
genial, she had forgotten the occasion of her 
visit—her mission of justice—and had willingly 
yielded herself up to thorough enjoyment. In- 
deed, that must be a very hard heart, and, as 
I take it, a very unenviable disposition, that 
can resist long the influence of surrounding 
merriment, and, above all, the merriment of chil- 
dren. There is a contagion in puerile enjoyment 
that is fatal. For pleasure, unlike disease, is most 
infectious in its early stages. Miss Sutcliffe had 
fallen a victim almost immediately, and from the 
first entry of the clown had yielded herself up to 
enjoyment. She took her pleasure, not with the 
hilarious fitfulness of the boys, who surrounded 
her on all sides, but in a sober, matronly manner 
—tristement, selon l’usage de son pays,” as those 
volatile Frenchmen say of us when we visit their 
scenes of amusement. Then came that horrid rose- 
wreath, which 


“ Dropped rancours in the vessel of her peace,” 


and all her quiet enjoyment was over. She had 
no eyes for the sad face that had melted her at 
the avenue of her own comfortable house. It was 
a wistful, wondering little face, that preaching to 
her would have made her capable only for the 
justice-mission. 

The performance was soon over. “The three 
wild horses of the prairie, that had never been 
tamed” (only two appeared), were brought to 
terms by Mdlle. Sophie in an amazingly short 
time, and, finally, appeared quite docile, and, in- 
deed—poor things—rather tired. The last tum- 
bling was gone through, the last jokes said; the 

» audience were requested to come again, and bring 
their friends with them, and then the whole force 
of the company trooped in through the narrow 
door, and the people dispersed, and left the empty 
tent. 

Miss Sutcliffe remained to the last, and then 
leaving the tent, waited at the back-door, by 
which she supposed the performers made their 
entrance. She stood there in the cold for a few 
minutes, and was rather glad to find that she was 
not the only waiter. She knew the clown as he 
passed out, not quite so cheery as half an hour 
ago, and she thought that the two little sprites, 
whom she had seen in contorted attitudes inside, 
must be the two little children—his little children 
—whom he wrapped round with the pieces of 
horse-rug, and each of whose hands he took in 
his, and thrust into a pocket of his coat. With 
some feeling of pity she saw them move out into 
the street, avoiding the slush of the melted snow, 
lest, as she thought, the cold and wet should come 
through their broken boots. The policeman 
glanced at them suspiciously as they passed him 


under the gas-lamp, and they were soon lost to 
her in the crowd. 

The jester she would not have known, for the 
cap and bells and rouge-pot had disguised him 
well, were it not for some persons who, like her. 
self, still lingered about the door, and pointed him 
out at once; but she knew Mdlle. Sophie the 
moment she appeared; she knew her, and—she 
followed her. 

Down the road, and up the crooked lane, and 
round by side-paths, where the snow was yet fresh ~ 
and untrodden, and into the thoroughfare, for a 
moment (the warm gas-light streaming out every- 
where, and the winter goods showing comfortably 
in the windows), and then back again into the 
slums and alleys, now white with their chill 
cleanliness. So these two wandered across the 
town. 

The child had now got into a very poor district, 
and, turning up a still shabbier lane, was walking 
quickly, as if she were near the end of her journey, 
when she was stopped by a woman who was coming 
to meet her. They spoke earnestly together fora 
little—at least, the woman did—and she then 
joined the child, and they went up the lane to- 
gether, walking very quickly. They did not go 
very much further, but turned into a house, the, 
hall door of which was half open. Miss Sutcliffe 
followed, and hesitated a little as to what she 
should do next. As she came nearer to the house, 
she saw the woman come out and turn down the 
lane in the opposite direction. Miss Sutcliffe had 
thought of getting a policeman, and entering the 
house under his escort, but this she found not an 
easy matter, so she walked up and down siill 
hesitating. 

She had been very much amused that day, and 
she had a kindly feeling to the poor folk who had 
given her so much happiness. She was touched 
with pity at the sight of that poor clown and his 
sons—the little sprites; and then she thought 
that the child was very young, and very wretched. 
There had been no father to wrap her up against 
the cold, and to put her little red hands into those 
warm comforters—his pockets. 

“We are all of us liable to temptation,” sad 
Miss Sutcliffe, “and the young and the poor most 
so.” Then the wind came ina great gust up the 
lane, and shrilled in the corners of it, and blew the 
snow about so that it dotted her sealskin, and 
caught in the meshes of her Shetland veil; “ be- 
sides it’s awfully cold,” said Miss Sutcliffe, with a 
shudder. “I don’t think I shall ever get warm 
again,” and she faced round resolutely and made 
for the train. 

But as she went along, those second thoughts 
—popularly said to be best—busied her mind 
with doubts. How was she to meet her servants 





on her return? They had considered the theft as, 
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in some sort, a wrong against themselves, and they 
had looked to her to redress them. The parting 
words of her cook—always a terror of mistresses 
—were not to be forgotten; ‘And besides,” said 
Miss Sutcliffe to herself, argumentatively, “the true 
way to befriend the child is to cut her off from her 
crime and her guilty companions while she is yet 
young.” 

This argument prevailed—at least, the two did 
' —this of befriending the child, and the other; and 
. so she retraced her steps, and again turned up the 
lane. 

She walked boldly along, hesitating no longer. 
Why should she hesitate? She had a duty to do, 
and she would go through it, undeterred by any 
weakness. The sun was just sinking, and the red 
gleam was spread over the sky. Very cold indeed 
the trees looked up against the light, now waning 
sensibly; and very cold the fitful gusts of-wind 
that came down the lane, and swept the snow into 
the corners; but she walked boldly along, as one 
who was not to be daunted by weather. 

When she came to the door, she found it still 
half open, and she walkedin. Inside the hall were 
a couple of doors, as into the front and back rooms. 
She knocked gently and waited for an answer. 
She knocked again. How cold the blast was, as it 
swept through the open door and up the passages ! 
She tried the back room also, but everything was 
still—“as still as death,” she muttered to her- 
self, her teeth chattering in the searching cold. 

Not still now. ‘What was that she heard? Was 
it the wind, shrilling up in the chimney, or was it 
—was it —— “Not that,” she said, and yet she 
trembled. 


The hall was very dark. She groped for the! 





staircase; she found it, and ‘traced her way up 
past the first landing, and on (guiding herself by 
the baluster) to the lobby above. She felt along 
the wall for the door; the latch was at her haad, 
and she gently pushed it open. 

A bare, unfurnished room, with no light in it, 
except a pale glimmer through the window, and, 
across that window, with the faint gleam of what- 
ever light there was, a bed, and at the bedside a 
little child—not at it but over it, bending over it. 

She did not hear Miss Sutcliffe come in; she 
did not see her standing there at the doorside; 
but she looked down upon the pillow and she 
listened. 

“ Mother,” she said; “ mother, speak to me!” 

She could hear the wind shrilling fiercely in the 
chimney, and the rattle of the window as the gust 
fell upon it and shook it; these she could hear. 

“Mother,” she said; “speak, speak!” and she 
bent down and took the dead cold hand in hers—in 
her own little hand, cold and chill as it was. 

The tears that rose in Miss Sutcliffe’s eyes, 
when she saw the desolation of that little face, 
blurred and blunted its outline, so sharp a moment 
ago against the red wintry light; but when she 
heard the cry of despair and the passionate throb 
of tears she could bear it no longer. She moved 
gently into the room and stood by her at the 
bedside. 

So, through all time, do weakness and suffering 
preach and reach to the heart. So does evil— 
mysterious cause of weakness and suffering— 
through God’s mercy, often occasion those acts of 
sympathy and love whose fruits (we say) are in 
heaven, but whose flowers are fresh and fragrant 
for us even upon earth. W. L. W. 
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BY THE REV. JOSEPH M‘CORMICK, M.A. 


FROM BETHLEHEM TO MOAB. 


D> “-SOMEN have ever been promi- 
~ nent in the practice of piety. 
They were so in the days of Sarah 
and Hannah; of Mary the blessed 
2 and the sisters of Bethany; of 
Lydia, Priscilla, and Timothy’s mother and grand- 
mother: they are now among the chief supporters 
of religious institutions, and the most regular per- 
formers of sacred duties. In the temple of God— 







the one Church—there have always been beautiful 
parts; but its “ polished corners,” those attracting 
attention, and capable of careful inspection, have 
been the spiritual daughters of Israel. Amongst 
them, standing out in strong relief, exquisitely 
simple and chaste, there are few that excel Ruth 
the Moabitess—one of the firstfruits unto God of | 








a glorious Gentile harvest. Reader, I have some- 
thing to say to you about her. I will show you 
by what means this beautiful ornament was 
brought and placed in God’s spiritual house, and 
while you admire it, leave you to wonder at the 
power which put it in its allotted corner. 

In the days when the Judges reigned over 
Israel, there was a severe famine in Judea. A 
wealthy and prosperous man, by name Elimelech, 
whose wife was Naomi— “the joyous,” “the 
beautiful”—became alarmedat it. Tohis worldly 
and shortsighted view it seemed to lead to certain 
ruin and degradation. The prospect was by no 
means pleasing: on the contrary, it was unbear- 
able. It had come by God’s will, for some wise 
and beneficial purpose, and God was able to take 
care of him and his family during its continuance. 
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Perhaps poverty would have been a good thing for 
Elimelech. He did not, however, think so: he 
would not lose his earthly riches if he could help 
it. If the famine were meant to teach any one a 
lesson, I think it was certainly meant to teach 
him one; but he would not learn it. Gathering 
together his goods, he ran away from it, with 
his wife and family, to Moab. Maybe it will 
follow him: in all probability it will overtake him. 
I should not wonder if it were to leave him ina 
more wretched state than his worst fears had 
anticipated. 

He had no right to go to Moab, and for these 
reasons :— 

1. The people with whom he was connected 
were not to amalgamate with other people; 
“The people shall dwell alone, and shall not be 
reckoned among the nations:” he put himself in 
the way of breaking that specific command. 

2. His sons were unmarried, and he was going 
to tempt them with the society of the attractive 
but worldly and wicked daughters of Moab. He 
might think that he could and would forbid any 
marriage of which he disapproved. But young 
men in such matters are apt to think and choose 
for themselves; and if they have not given their 
hearts to God they are not likely to part with an 
earthly idol, even at the request of a loving and 
beloved parent. 

3. The Moabites were idolaters. In escaping 
a temporary calamity, Elimelech was voluntarily 
running in the way of eternal dangers. He might 
not fear—I dare say he did not fear—these 
evils himself; but if he could answer for his 
own security, what right had he to tempt his 
wife P or, let her pass, for she was undoubtedly 
pious, what right had he to tempt his sons, at a 
critical age,when men are apt to think and act with- 
out due consideration, with these ruinous things P 

4. The command and the promise, if not in the 
letter, yet in the spirit, were in existence then: 
“Thou shalt dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed.” Had he remained at home in the 
path of duty where alone there is security, God 
would have taken care of him, and supplied his 
necessities. ‘Man doth not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” Ifonly he had been obedient to 
God’s voice, “He would have given his angels 
charge concerning him, lest at any time he 
should” even “dash his foot against a stone,” 
much less want the necessaries of life. 

His conduct can only be accounted for on one or 
other of two suppositions: either he had no faith 
in God, or he loved his earthly goods too well. To 
arrive in Moab “full,” as the expression in the 
Bible is; to forsake the society of those who alone 
possessed the knowledge of the true God; to go 
away from the ordinances of genuine religién; to 





run into the society of worldly and ungodly people, 
says little for his faith, and much for his love of 
money. 

It is no use trying to oppose the will of God. 
Jonah would not go to urge repentance upon, and 
to proclaim forgiveness to, the Gentile Ninevites, 
when so commanded; but he had to go, at last, 
Elimelech, as will soon be apparent, did not gain, 
but suffered, by his worldly and wilful conduct. 
Famines, money-panics, and such things, ac- 
complish the purposes of God;—they are strong 
measures for testing the faith of Christians. To 
have a position, and to feel that it must be re- 
linquished—to have a family, and to think that 
the ghastly spectre of poverty is rapidly ap- 
proaching it—are severe trials. The enemy of the 
soul, at such a time, is not slow to suggest conduct 
antagonistic to the spirit if not the letter of 
law, whereby the anticipated evil may, for a 
season at least, be avoided. Ah! insuch amoment 
it may be seen whether God can be trusted; 
whether the path of duty can be traversed at 
all hazards; whether heavenly are really more 
precious than earthly things. My readers, in 
such atrial acquit yourselves like men. Go not 
amongst the Moabites, this world’s idolators, for 
advantage or security; but do right, and believe 
inGod. You may become as poor as Job, but your 
latter end shall also be like his. Those who wait ‘ 
upon the Lord “shall not want any good thing.” 
Be humble, be true, be brave. Trust in God, and 
the storm will leave a blessing behind it. 

The famine continued in Judea, and Elimelech, 
his wife, and sons were comfortably settled in 
Moab. They escaped the famine, but death visited 
them. He came and took away the head of the 
household. The Jews have thought that Elime- 
lech’s premature death was a judgment upon 
him; be that as it may, he should not have made 
this place a home. In what a sad condition his 
relatives now were—his wife a widow in a strange 
land; his sons without a father to govern or 
advise them. These sons required some control, 
and Naomi soon discovered that her authority 
was questioned. They saw the daughters of 
Moab; they wished to marry, and they would 
marry. It was all very well for their mother to 
tell them that they contemplated a step of which 
God disapproved; to remind them, as one illustra- 
tion amongst many, of the trouble which their 
progenitor, Abraham, took to secure a suitable 
wife for Isaac; and to assure them that they were 
not likely to obtain the honour of having the 
Messiah for their offspring: they may or may not 
have cared about these things; they had formed 
attachments, and were determined to marry. 
They, therefore, in spite of their mother, “ took 
them wives” of the idolatrous women of Moab. 
They were brought only to sojourn in Moab; the 
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links for keeping them there had become many 
and strong. They now had relatives in the once 
strange land. Did God bless these unions P—did 
he ever with favour contemplate such marriages P 
Behold! death visited them again. Elimelech 
was gone, and now his sons were summoned after 
him. The goods, too, which he wished to pre- 
serve, had in some way or other been lost to the 
family; and here was the once prosperous and happy 
Naomi a widow, childless, and poor, in a foreign 
country! I do not know whether she was as 
guilty as Elimelech in taking the journey to 
Moab—husbands in those days were not in the 
habit of consulting their wives to any great 
extent; but she seems to have had something to 
say to it. We find her subsequently declaring, 
“T went out... the Lord brought me back ;” as 
if she had, at any rate, easily consented to go. 
Bitter, indeed, was the cup of sorrow which she 
had now to drink. There was, however, good in 
it. Her losses turned her thoughts towards home. 
She would like to see the old place once again. 
Life had lost its charms; death would soon call 
for her; well, let her die in her native village, and 
be buried by the side of her father and mother. 
True, she would have to go amongst once jealous 
neighbours, and it might be avowed enemies, carry- 
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ing a heavy cross—a witness of the folly of trust- 
ing in uncertain riches, and not in the living God ; 
well, she would do it. Her true friends would be 
her friends still, and God’s real people would help 
her to bear her burden. The journey was lonely, 
long, and difficult; well, what of that if the goal 
were only safely reached? Sorrow and want were 
here ; some consolation and means of subsistence 
would be found there. 

By such disappointments and trials as Naomi 
encountered God often summons his children to a 
better home than Bethlehem—even to the abiding 
city which is above. 

* A shepherd long had sought in vain 
To call a wandering sheep ; 


He strove to make its pathway plain, 
Through dangers thick and deep. 


“But still the wanderer stood aloof, 
And still refused to come ; 
Nor would she ever hear reproof, 
Or turn to seek her home. 


* At last the gentle shepherd took 
Her little lambs from view ; 
The mother turned with anxious look, 
She turned, and followed too.” 


Yes, those who will not seek God in prosperity, 
may be led to inquire after him in adversity and 
bereavement. 
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} No. A gold coin under the lifted 
41 timber? No. A bracelet in the 
=| Park? No. A precious volume at 
an old bookstall? No. Isaac’s servants came 
and said unto him, “ We have found watTreR!” 
What a simple thing to find! 

We are accustomed, in this dear land, to un- 
failing supplies of all precious things. None can 
look on England without feeling that, in many 
senses, she is the Palestine of the nineteenth 
century. There may be sunnier skies, there may 
be softer airs, there may be richer verdure, but 
there is no land fuller of corn-fields and gardens. 
All things that make glad the heart of man, and 
furnish him with sinew and strength, are here, 
and in one sense she outvies Palestine itself, 
viz., the water-springs are more plentiful and 
perennial. 

Whoamongst us hasever wanted water? Some 
voyager, or perhaps some Indian officer, may 
read this paper, and, perchance, they know what 
thirst means. 
have read lately in our daily papers of such scenes 
—men witha ten days’ thirst upon them rushing to 





What misery can be greater? We! 








WHAT? A lost child, gently led along {the salt water, and dying in agony all the more 


exquisite for the temporary relief. 

“We have found water” means, in many cases, 
more than “ We have found gold.” It might bea 
scene for the painter—the first nugget of the 
eager gold-digger, or the first grain of gold in the 
sieve; but oh! how far does the discovery of 
water-springs transcend that in interest, for life, 
dear life, depends upon the discovery ! 

We see men, in a moral sense, seeking water. 
Striking the earth with the shaft of philosophy, 
and sending forth a too exultant cry, “ We have 
found it!” when, alas, it has been brackish to the 
taste and unsatisfying to the heart. God, in 
Christ, is the only water-spring of the soul. The 
sense of thirst is one of the first beginnings in the 
divine life. The child in coma feels no desire to 
drink; dead men suffer from no pang of hunger 
and no parched lips of thirst. It is the awakened 
soul who puts forth the piteous wail, and utters 
the plaintive cry, “I thirst.” 

It is a blessed thing to be a Christian. God 
satisfies the desire of every living thing. In the 
spring and summer-time the songs of birds, and 
the bleating of sheep, and the dull browsing of the 
cattle, all seem to speak of satisfaction. So, too 
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God satisfies the soul, if men will but be content 
with the atonement provided for them through 
One who is made of God unto us wisdom and 
righteousness, sanctification and redemption. 

We have found water, and we are thankful. 
We scarcely ask at first whence it comes. We cast 
our body on the bank and slake our thirst. We 
give heed to nothing else. We are absorbed in 
that, and filled with the sweet sense of holy 
satisfaction. As renewed life flows through the 
veins, and the fevered pulse is cooled, and the 
fainting heart revived, what gladness comes! It 
is only necessity that gives us the sense of relief. 
How restful is sleep to wearied heads; how 
blessed light to the dungeon-confined prisoner ; 
how gladdening the sense of home-returning to 
the exile! We must suffer to rejoice. There is a 
wise philosophy in pain. Unbroken ease, or 
plenty, or possession, deadens the nerve of sensa- 
tion, and we lose the keen relish of our blessings. 
How precious the cheerful firelight and the warm 
hearth to the shepherd, who has battled with the 
bleak storm as he sought the lost sheep over. the 
wild and desolate plains! We have found water! 
Blessed sense of need—both when we first seek 
the Saviour, and in all our after-supplies ! In some 
places the water flows clearest and freest ; in the 
courts of God’s house we find the most plentiful 
supply. The Covenanters knew the blessings of 
sanctuary privileges, when they worshipped in hill- 
begirt fastnesses. So did the Hebrews remember 
the joy of Jerusalem’s worship, when they were 
exiles from fatherland. By the rivers of Babylon 
they wept, as they thought of the river of life at 
home—of the church of God—of ; 

* Siloah’s brook that flowed 

Fast by the oracles of God.” 

And with what gladness unspeakable did they 
return home! their mouth was filled with singing 
and their heart with mirth. We have found water 
—living water! Other losses may well be borne, 
since we have found such gain as this. The Christ, 
the very life of man, is ours—a well of water 
springing up unto everlasting life! 

Do we not sometimes reflect how strange it is 
that the mysterious problems which puzzled wise 
men of old have not come with their dark presence 
' to our hearts? Questions concerning the love and 
» fatherhood of God, the future of the soul, and 
the resurrection of the dead. Questions full of 
mystery to men of other days.. We have found 
satisfaction in Christ, who is the great answer to 
all the problems of the prior centuries. 

How thankful should we be! Blessed are our 
eyes—we have seen; our ears—we have heard! 
We live in the enjoyment of that well of water 
which springs up unto everlasting life. 

We have found water, and we are safe. It is not 
a mere question of satisfaction, but of safety. 





Feverish thirst soon gives place to agony and 
death. Never let us forget that Christianity alone 
provides for the safety of the soul. There is a 
tendency in this day to give Christianity a place 
amongst the religions of the world, a place amongst 
the ethics of life, a place in the remedial measures 
which are to benefit and bless the world. But 
Christianity asks no such maudlin honour. It 
claims to be God’s only channel of living water. 
If safety is to be found elsewhere, in God’s name 
let us know where. If men can strike springs in 
their own deserts, then cultivate their sense of dis- 
covery, do not strive to supply them with your 
water. Send them missionaries to aid their search, 
rather than to take them Christ. The Gospel, 
however, claims to be the infallible and only spring 
of living water. Neither is there salvation in any 
other but Christ. Here is the stream of pardon; 
here alone the fountain opened for sin and unclean- 
ness; here alone the calm current of Divine favour 
flows into the soul, and we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ; here alone is the 
channel along which the whole freight of Divine 
provision passes into the soul of man. 

Safe! There shall be no more thirst to be aggra- 
vated by the salt water of worldly pleasure. No 
craving for power, to be met only by the exhaust- 
ible water of human ambition. No more desires of 
the worshipping spirit, to be perverted by a carnal 
altar to a carnal god. No! In Christianity is 
safety; safety from moral misery and moral death 
in all its forms. ; 

We have found water, and we will drink. "What 
would be thought of the man who, when the cara- 
van drew up, and the precious palm-trees gave 
shelter, and the camels knelt to be eased of their 
burden, and the dragoman hurried to the spring— 
who should simply look on, then analyse the water, 
and prefer to die rather than to drink! We should 
gaze with wonderment. We should say, “Is that the 
gleam of insanity in his eye—or is there a supreme 
indifference to his fate?” The picture, how- 
ever, is not an uncommon one in the moral world. 
Multitudes see Christ, who do not come to him. 
Multitudes watch others drinking, who never drink 
themselves. Multitudes are beneath the shade of 
the palm-trees, who never bend to the spring. Would 
that the springs of salvation were as eagerly sur- 
rounded as the wells of the desert land! See 
how eager some of them are! With the hollow 
palm of their hands, with the bent leaf, they will 
make a cup—the very well-head is fringed with 
human heads. It is possible that in some dis- 
coveries men may be unaware of the value of that 
which they have found. The excavator may light 
on the most precious antiquity, and be ignorant of 
the rarity of his prize; the child may pick up the 
diamond ring, and prize it less than the painted 
doll. Men may not know the value of the Christ 
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‘‘The shadowy past gives up its dea4, 
And shows the missing one again!’’—p, 298, 
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yet. There may have been no deep sense of sin; 
no experience of those forms of sorrow which make 
a Brother’s sympathy so sweet; no wistful looking 
forward into the vast and mysterious eternity. 
Such are near the well, but do not drink. Multi- 
tudes of such there are; and the Great Master, 
out of whose veins the river flows, is waiting to 
hear them say, “I thirst.” 

We have found water, and we will give. There 
are seasons when even a cup of cold water is about 
the most precious gift that man could bestow on 
his brother. The jewelled necklace, the emerald 
chain, would glitter with no temptation to the 
parched and dying man, whilst the sparkling water 
would be-life indeed! Carry it yonder, where one 
by one the pilgrim band bury their heads in the 
sand, and the mother opens her veined arm that 
the child’s lips may be moistened with her blood. 
Carry it yonder, where the despairing crew are 
rocked rudderless in the rude cradle of the sea— 
where, hanging up their garments to catch the 
night dew, they squeeze out the black liquid to 
moisten their clammy tongues. In these cases 
water is a precious thing—a golden gift indeed. 
Give! Ah, if we have, dear reader, been taught 
anything by our past experiences of life, it is 
surely this—that more hearts are waiting for the 
Christ than we wot of. He is the answer to their 
deepest intuitions, and the satisfaction of their 
truest needs. He is the Saviour whom they darkly 
grope for, the spring they ignorantly seek. Say 
what men will, there is more real pleasure in 
giving a cup of cold water in the name of Jesus 
than in all other bestowments. To give is our 
gladdest duty. The most beautiful hand is the 
hand that gives. Selfishness in Christianity is the 
worst selfishness of all. 

We have found water, and we will dwell by its 
springs. We can pitch our tent here near the places 
where the living water flows. Woe to the man 
who makes the Gospel his last and least considera- 








tion when he is shifting his abode. Let him find 
all other blessings—the bracing air and the beau- 
tiful sea, the songs of birds and the sights of 
Nature, all other forms of beauty, and all other 
endeavours after rest—yet he will find them, like 
Solomon did, all vanity, without the enjoyment of 
means and ordinances, and the close proximity of 
his soul to Christ. 

The life within us, the spring in the heart, needs 
feeding. Just as the clouds supply the mountain- 
rill, so the showers of heavenly grace give fresh- 
ness and fulness to the springs of salvation in our 
hearts. Nothing is plainer in human history than 
that in neglecting Divine ordinances men weaken 
Divine life. 

We have found water! Perhaps not. It may 
be something that looks like water. Mr. Layard 
tells us that in crossing the deserts of Southern 
Mesopotamia he found a distressing multitude of 
sand hills, the finest sand he had ever seen, like 
sea spray.onthebreeze. At certain places they issue 
from the earth like water from springs, and the 
Arabs call them “Aioun er rummel,” or sand- 
springs of the desert. Somethere are who seek 
spring after spring, and findit sand! Pleased with 
the appearance, they seek refreshment in the silver 
thread which these pour into the outstretched 
cup of the human heart. But all in vain; satisfac- 
tion there is none. In Christ alone there is life, 
andin none beside. Heis theliving water, the very ~ 
life ofmen. Salvationis nocostly luxury. It needs 
no key of gold to be introduced to the gardens in 
which the fountains play and the waters flow. 
The poor, the needy, and the dying, all may come 
—whosoever will may come. Neither is the 
water far to fetch, for the Christ is not far from 
every one of us. Found! Yes, this is the motto 
of this paper. Doubtless, dear reader, it is 


yours. You are rich indeed. No other posses- 
sion can compare with yours. You have found 
the Lord. 








MET AGAIN. 


#9 (OLAS ! when after years apart, 
cal 3 When every thought of wreng and strife, 
< as YB And every stinging of the heart— 

With which lost love is often rife— 






Have passed away, and nought remains 
To tell the love was ever there ; 
Except some faint accusing pains, 
A whisper in the evening prayer, 


A little talk between the lights 
With some one both have known of old; 
Or spectral thoughts on Christmas nights 
Of blanks within the household fold; . 








Until a day when, as we tread 
Some dismal, crowded city lane, 
The shadowy past gives up its dead, 
And shows the missing one again 


And by the unconscious lip and eyes, 
In spite of all our flatterers say, 
We learn that what he used to prize, 

Has faded from our face away : 


And that the memory he bears 
Is different and fairer far, 

Unshaded by the griefs and cares, 
Which slowly made us what we are]. 
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And then we feel that not alone 

The bitter changes on our brow: 
Our very lives have different grown, 

We might have little mutual now! 


No history that we could tell 

Could span the years since last we met; 
Or break away each secret spell, 

Whose seal upon the soul is set. 








Oh! not for friends who wait above, 
But for the living friends apart, 

We feel the still despair of love, 

The hopeless blank within the heart! 


Because the lives that parted so, 
The hearts that thus were rent in twain, 
Can never in one channel flow, 
Can never more be joined again ! 
IL. Frvre, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK WARREN.” 


CHAPTER LV. 
A GLEAM OF HOPE. 
jx & LARA MELROSE wept: for though the 





not resist a pressure so overwhelming. 
Z4)} Presently, there came a shuddering 
dees of what was about to befall her: the disgrace ; 
the bitter, cruel wrong; the inevitable and hopeless 
ruin! These thoughts pierced her through as with 
a sword. Sinking down, she hid her face in her 
hands and, woman-like, wept bitterly. 

It would not last for long. She would recover and 
meet the ordeal calmly. But no malignant eye was 
gazing upon her here. Here, she might ease her 
tortured soul by tears! 

Dionysius stood helplessly by. I think he wept 
too; nay, I am sure he did. 

To attempt any kind of deliverance seemed out of 
his power. He was not the man for spirited and 
energetic action. ’ Besides, he had too little knowledge 
of life. The case seemed to him hopeless, as the 
wreck of a world! He would be wrecked too. He 
was prepared to suffer with her. At no time did his 
love and sympathy reach such a climax as now. 
Into whatever depths she was plunged, he would 
plunge likewise ! 

As he thought thus, standing by her in his passive 
fidelity, the sound of footsteps was heard. Not the 
footsteps of many, but of one. A minute after, the 
garden gate was swung wide open, and in bounded 
Phil. 

It was a relief to Dionysius to see his ancient 
enemy. He feared it had been Simon Crosskeys. 

“What have you been doing to her?” shouted 
Phil, darting up to the widow, and giving a furious 


glance at Dionysius. Hehad no need tospeak. Clara 


Melrose had at once arisen ; the tears still streaming | 
down her cheeks, her lovely hair disordered, and her 
whole appearance like one whose grief is scarce to be 
endured. She threw her arms round the boy, and | 
pressed him to her heart. Then, with her cheek 
resting on his shock of hair, she began to tell him 
what had happened. Dionysius wondered at the skill 
with which she did so. She told him of the charge 
that was made against her. 











She related the fact of | 


the robbery, in clear and simple language. She 
acquainted him with her loss of friends, her sufferings 
from the hands of her enemies. She assured him 
that, even now, her doom was sealed, and that in a 
few hours—nay, it might be moments—she should be 
torn from him for ever! 

While she spoke, the boy’s colour went and came. 
Sometimes, it seemed as if he must burst forth 
vehemently; but he was restrained by the hand laid 
upon his lips; she would not let him speak until she 
had finished. When she had finished, he broke away 
from her, and his eyes flashing, with all his Irish 
impetuosity, he shouted, “It’s a lie to say you did - 
it—a lie!” 

Dionysius, who had been hitherto silent, here took 
upon himself to explain the reason why the charge 
was fixed on Mrs. Melrose: because no other person 
was on the spot.” 

The boy was standing with his back to the vicar; he 
did not condescend to turn round when Dionysius 
spoke, or to take the least notice of him: but when - 
Dionysius had concluded his speech, he flatly con- 
tradicted it. 

“There was somebody !” shouted he, imperiously— 
“there was somebody! I saw him!” 

Clara Melrose looked. As for Dionysius, he seized 
hold of the Irish lad, in his excitement. 

“ Who—who ?” cried he, eagerly. 

Phil shook himself loose in a moment. 

“Let me alone, will you!” said he, roughly; for 
he hated the Vicar of Deepdale. He had hated him 
ever since that unlucky time when Dionysius had 
disturbed his morning’s nap on the sofa. 

« Phil,” said the widow, “ come here, come here.” 

He went to heratonce. She drew him close to her, 
and with her old caressing touch, pushed the tangled 
locks from his forehead. 

“Phil,” she said, “that somebody may have taken 
the money!” 

The boy looked at her with a glance of intelligence 
| in his black eye. 

“ And if that can be proved, dear, you will have 
saved me. Tell me, Phil, quickly, who was it that 


| you saw.” 


“Tsaw a gentleman. He came right out of the 
study windows. I was rat-catching at thebarn. You 
know the barn?” 
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“Yes! yes!” said the widow, eagerly. 

“Well, I had my ferrets there. I was very 
miserable about you having gone, and I wanted to 
amuse myself a little. Iwas just looking that way 
when I saw him come out.” 

“ Out of the window?” 

“Yes, it was open. There was nobody about. 
Betty was gone to the village, for I saw her come 
back a few minutes after.” 

« And where was the vicar?” 

“He had gone out in a hurry. They fetched him 
to somebody that was ill. I don’t think he knew 
Betty was gone as well. The window was not open 
when I first went there.” 

« Are you sure, Phil?” 

“Certain, sure, and positive,” said the boy. 

«‘ And where did the gentleman go to?” 

“He went out, on to the lane; he passed by the 
barn. I don’t think he expected anybody to be there, 
for he started when he saw me, and seemed rather 
frightened.” 

*O Phil! Phil! why did you not tell me this 
before P” 

“Because I did not know. They never told me 
a word about it. They are always keeping secrets 
from me!” replied the boy. 

A strange gleam of hope passed through the breast 
of Dionysius Curling. Was light about to be let in 
upon all this darkness? What would this revelation 
prove ?—could it be proved ? 

He would have thought much more to this effect, 
but he was roused by the voice of the widow. Her 
eye sparkled with a brilliancy that seemed almost 
unnatural, 

“Mr. Curling,” said she, and her voice was sharp 
and authoritative, “I must see Simon Crosskeys.” 

Dionysius stared at her, with that blank look he 
was wont to use on occasions. 

, She repeated her command, ere he had time to 
blunder out, frightened and helpless, “ But I think— 
I am afraid—he would not, come.” 

She turned hastily from him. 

“Come!” shouted Phil, snatching up his cap; “I 
should think he will come, if I fetch him!” 

And darting another furious look at Dionysius, 
he rushed, pell-mell, down the garden-walk. He was 
gone to fetch Simon Crosskeys. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
WHO WAS THE GUILTY ONE? 

Dronrystus CurLineé was alone with the widow. She 
did not seem, however, to notice him, In spite of 
his fidelity to her, his numberless good offices, his 
chivalrous intentions, he was for the time neglected. 
She was preoccupied with her own thoughts—excited 
beyond measure: her cheek flushed, her eye spark- 
ling. She paced up and down the room, sometimes 
brushing close by him—nay, touching him with her 
soft sweeping garments; but she did not speak to 
him. He had become a complete nonentity. 

Under any other circumstances, this would have 





been intolerable; but the whole thing was excep- 
tional. He himself was distraught with conflicting 
ideas. He was agitated by hopes, and the dread of 
probable disappointment. On the slenderest imagin- 
able thread turned the fate of Clara Melrose. 

Who was this mysterious stranger? Alas! no one 
could imagine. If even he were traced—and the 
word of a wild Irish lad, alone, pointed out his exist- 
ence—if he were traced and found, what would it 
prove? Could it prove that he had taken the 
money? Alas! Dionysius feared not. He feared 
that this spark of light would go out, and leave them 
in still more impenetrable darkness. While he 
thought thus, and while the widow paced the room, 
voices sounded close at hand. Phil was bringing 
back Simon Crosskeys. The lad was walking with 
great eager strides. He had Crosskeys by the hand. 
Crosskeys hung back, and seemed reluctant, but 
Phil held on to him like a vice. He seemed as if 
dragging him, against his will, into the presence of 
Clara Melrose. 

When the widow heard the footsteps of the man 
who was preparing to hunt her down, she ceased to 
pace the room. She stood still, her head thrown 
back, her hands clasped. I do not think she feared 
him, yet a nervous tremor came over her. She 
knew not what woe and ill that man might be 
bringing to her. She had never exchanged a word 
with him since—oh! how well she remembered it! 
—since the day she had quitted Deepdale. He had 
then been among the warmest of her friends. He 
had stood bareheaded: she fancied she saw him now 
—his grey hair slightly ruffled with the wind, his 
handkerchief waving as a last token of farewell. 
He had bade her God speed! Alas! she had never 
received a word from him since, until now. Her 
eyes suffused with tears. Tender memories crowded 
on the mind of the doomed and forsaken woman! 
Her husband, her uncle, her friends—all—all were 
gone! 

By this time, Simon Crosskey’s foot was on the 
threshold. He entered. He and Clara Melrose stood 
face to face. Simon Crosskeys, it must be confessed, 
was not altogether at his ease. As Dionysius Curl- 
ing had observed, “he would not have come, if he 
could have helped it.” But, as it happened, he could 
not help it. 

Phil was a Landon as well as the Big Countess. 

“IT shall write, and make mamma come back 
again,” was the threat he held over Simon Cross- 
keys. Furthermore, he burst upon him with the 
intelligence that he had seen the man, who had taken 
the old vicar’s money. 

After all this, Simon Crosskeys could not choose 
but be obedient. He came. 

And now, as‘he stood before the fair young widow, 
and beheld her open forehead, her innocent eye, her 
modest deportment, it did occur to him, perhaps, for 
the first time, that he might have been mistaken. 
And, if so, what a terrible mistake would that have 
been! If she were innocent, who then was guilty ? 

He had taken off his cap. A feeling, which he 
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could not control, had compelled him; perhaps, 
some remnant of that respect with which he had 
been wont to treat the adopted daughter of Mr. 
Melrose. He had always remembered her as a 
beautiful and interesting girl; but there was some- 
thing in her face now, as he gazed at it, more than 
mere beauty. There was an expression so pure, so 
gentle, so patient, so good, that Simon Crosskeys 
was, in spite of himself, subdued. 

Holding his cap in his hand, he stammered out 
some word of apology. 

Clara Melrose had never moved her eyes from his 
face. Now, for the first time, she addressed him. 

“Mr. Crosskeys,” said she, in the sweet strains of 
her dulcet voice, “what have I done to you, that you 
should think me guilty ?” 

He did not answer. His look sank beneath her 
look. The hand that held the cap twitched nervously. 

“Knowing me, as you must have known me,” con- 
tinued she, the tears shining in her earnest eyes, 
“you might have been assured, that I could not have 
taken the money.” 

Simon Crosskeys mad@ no reply. He stood like a 
man convicted. He and his victim appeared to have 
changed places. 

“Still,” continued Clara Melrose, her tone in- 
creasing in earnestness and in sweetness too, “if it 
will be any satisfaction to you, if my bare word will 
not suffice—standing here, as it were, before God—I 
swear to you that Iam innocent!” 

Had he condescended to seek an interview - with 
her before, I believe the thing would never have 
happened. I believe she would have been acquitted. 
He was subdued, but not conquered. He was an 
obstinate man by nature, and it went hard with him 
to confess that he was in the wrong. True, in his 
present state, he had no wish to send this fair young 
widow to a prison; neither did he choose altogether 
to give way. Besides, was not Nathanael Lewin gone 
to Mansfield for a warrant? 

“T am sorry,” he began, breaking silence, for the 
first time, with his harsh gruff voice; “I am sorry, 
Mrs. Melrose. We did not think you would have 
turned out so bad. Pray, who else was there who 
could have taken the money?” 

“Did not I tell you?” interrupted Phil, hastily, 
thrusting himself before Simon—“ did not I tell you, 
that I saw a man come out of the vicarage, and did 
not he take the money?” 

The impetuosity of the attack made Simon Cross- 
keys fall back somewhat. Two gleaming eyes, and 
an arm strong and sinewy as that of Hercules, were 
enough to make him. 

“Indeed, my lord,” stammered he, “ that is all very 
true, but where is the man to he found?” 

“Found! Pu find him!” shouted Phil, wild with 
excitement. “I'll answer for it, he shall not escape 
from me!” 

There was something almost ferocious in the 
boy’s manner. Simon Crosskeys looked absolutely 
frightened. It was never very safe to stir up the 
blood of the Landons. 





Dionysius Curling now'stepped forward. Would it 
not be better, he suggested, to make a search for this 
man, whom Lord Landon had fancied he had seen ? 

Fancied! You should have seen the look darted 
at him by Phil. “Had fancied he had seen!” Here 
was certainly some slight foundation to build upon ; 
and until the matter was sifted to the bottom, all 
hostile proceedings ought to be stopped. It would 
be dangerous to arrest an innocent person. 

No one who heard the cold, phlegmatic speech, 
delivered by the Vicar of Deepdale, could have guessed 
the state of his affections—that on Clara Melrose’s 
innocence or guilt his whole wellbeing depended. 

Then arose another question—for the interview 
was fast assuming the nature of a conference—what 
should bedone? Who should attempt to unravel the 
mystery? Who should go in search of the man seen 
by Phil? Who but Phil himself? 

Phil was ready for anything. But Phil could not 
go alone, and who should go with Phil? 

“Tl tell you who shall go,” cried his lordship, 
standing shouting in the middle of the room; “he 
shan’t!” pointing to Dionysius Curling. “ He said 


fancied, as if I could not swear to him before any 
Mr. Chauncey shall go—I'll take 


court in England! 
Mr. Cha yt” 

Phil was assuming the imperial air of the countess 
herself. 

After some further discussion, two things were 
agreed upon. First, that Simon Crosskeys should, for 
the present, stop the proceedings. Indeed, he could 
do no less. Already, grievous doubis and misgivings 
were crowding on his mind. Secondly, that Phil 
should at once communicate with Frank Chauncey, 
and that they two should institute searching in- 
quiries, touching the mysterious individual seen at 
the vicarage. 

Dr. Plume had by this time partially recovered. 
The family at Deepdale were gone. Business, as 
Mr. Crosskeys observed, was consequently somewhat 
slack. Frank would have leisure to attend to the 
affair. 

As for Dionysius Curling, he was passed over 
altogether. The conference then broke up in haste. 

Simon Crosskeys, having made an awkward bow to 
Clara Melrose, departed to see after his friend Lewin; 
and Phil, wild as a March hare, bounded head over 
heels down the garden-walk. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 

Dionysius CuRLING was again left alone with the 
widow. He felt stung with mortal jealousy. He, 
the lover, the friend, the champion, was consigned to 
oblivion. Frank Chauncey was to be her deliverer— 
Frank Chauncey, a stranger, an indifferent person, 
who had never sympathised, had never wept, had 
never made a single sacrifice! — he was chosen ; 
Dionysius Curling left! 

It was a hard and bitter lot. Dionysius thought 
so, as he stood, with compressed lips, looking from the 
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window. Was it for this he had been willing to give 
up his all—that Frank Chauncey might step in, and 
supplant him P 

He had not looked round at the widow, though he 
heard the soft trailing sound of her garments on the 
floor. He could not bear it. He thought he would 
rush away miles from Deepdale. He would give up 
his living—give up everything, and, retiring to some 
solitary place, die there a broken-hearted man! He 
had just thought thus, when a white hand was laid 
upon his arm. 

‘Mr. Curling, are you angry with me?” 

Two eyes of tender blue, a mouth rosy as the buds 
of spring, a sweet familiar face—how could he resist 
it? He was softened. He was overflowing with love 
and devotedness. Yet, he spoke not, all at once. 
His feelings had been wounded, There must be 
some little time for them to heal. 

She did not take away her hand. Still, looking up 
into his face, she said— 

“I am very sorry if I have offended you. 
want you to go.” 

He looked at her half-angrily. A man can be 
angry sometimes with the woman he loves. 

** Because,” said she, softly, and a delicate tinge 
suffusing her cheek, “I wished you to stay with me.” 

His whole face kindled into rapture. He forgot his 
wounds, his neglect, his desertion. He took the little 
hand in his, and, drawing her nearer to him, said, in 
a low, tremulous whisper—* Clara, I love you!” 

The tinge of colour deepened ; a look of alarm came 
into her face. She.attempted to withdraw her hand, 
but he would noé give it up. 

“ Clara,” said he, and the man’s whole soul beamed 
from his eyes, “Clara, as you are now, your fate 
undecided, whether for weal or for woe, will you be 
my wife ?” 

The tears began to steal down her cheek. She was 
touched to the very heart. 


I did not 





“TI have long loved you; I love you now, more than 
ever. Whatever your destiny may be, I will share it 
without complaining. I will shield and protect you 
to the utmost of my power. If your enemies wound 
you, they shall first pierce me. Only tell me—wil] 
you be my wife?” 

She trembled from head to foot. This little scene 
affected her more than the other. It was some 
minutes before she could recover her composure 
sufficiently to reply. 

“You are very good,” she said, “and very generous, 
Irespect and admire you. Under other circumstances, 
I might——” 

Here she broke down; her tears impeded her 
utterance. 

“But now, O! do not think of it, I beseech you! 
Try rather to forget, that you have ever seen me!” 

He drew her nearer still. His manner was that of 
one who soothes and cherishes. 

“T shall never forget you: you must. not ask me 
My heart is bound up in you. If you do not retum 
my affection, I shall be a man wrecked and lost, as far 
as this world goes. But you will—will you not?” 

She wept bitterly. His exceeding love, and her 
exceeding desolation, were something beyond the 
ordinary course of events. Yes, she might learn to 
love him, were this the time to begin the lesson. But 
it was not. It was a season of terror and anguish; 
she knew not what might not befall her on the morrow. 
And for her—a forlorn outcast, a woman banned 
and barred—to associate herself with him, would be 
monstrous. 

But this one thing she did, in rity: to the man’s 
pleading eyes and besoeching words—she promised, 
if better days should come, and if her affections could 
ever get loose from the past, she would not be wholly 
inexorable: and for the rest, she put him resolutely 


from her. 
( Zo be continued.) 





WHAT BOB BROGGLETON 


FA) T doesn’t matter where—and it doesn’t 
matter when; but it was Mrs, Brog- 
gleton’s washing-day, consequently 
Mrs. Broggleton was inclined to be} 

== snappish. Little Bob was in the | 
i sitting on a low stool, not far from his | 
mother’s tub, with a book spread open upon his 
knees. 

But it was such a hot day, and everything was so 
sleepy, that it was no wonder Bob was sleepy too. 
He sat for a long time without turning over a leaf, 
which was funny, for the print was large, and Bob 
was a quick reader. Presently he looked up— 

“Oh! mother, mother; I wish I was aking, or a 
duke, or a lord!” 

« Bless the child! ” said his mother, “ what next?” 

Bob didn’t know what next just then, so he fixed 
his eyes vacantly on the book, and was silent. 
Presently he looked up again. f 








SAW ONE WASHING-DAY. 


“Mother, do kings, and dukes, and lords have 
washing-days?” 

“Qh! bother the child!” said his mother, and she 
| flopped her arms so fiercely into the tub that she 
| splashed Bob all over with large exclamation-points of 
| soap-suds. “ Bother the child! take your book, and 
sit in the garden under the beech-tree by the weil!” 

So Bob took his stool and his book, and settled 
himself under the beech-tree, as close as possible 
to the old well, for he loved to look into the geep 
clear water, and wonder who lived there, and what 
was far, far down, underneath it all. The book, 
with its ldrge print, was open upon his knees; 
but somehow, little Bob could not read it. Ii 
seemed to him that the letters got smaller and 
smaller, till they almost vanished, and then sud- 
denly grew mightily big, and made hideous faces at 
him; then they as suddenly went quite away, and 
left the page as pure as a sheet of fresh snow. Then 
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he leant over the well, and looked in, and he saw a 
thousand little eyes twinkling at him, and a thousand 
little hands upstretched towards him, beckoning 
him, and the day was so hot, even under the shady 
beech-tree, and the water looked so cool and pleasant, 
that the little boy went, and was borne down, down, 
down, through the clear, cool crystal, past caves of 
moss, and grottos of precious stones, where tiny 
emerald fairies danced, and sang melodies that 
rhymed with the ripple of the water; past rushing 
cascades of silver, that looked like avalanches of 
moonshine; past fairy boats of pearl, rowed by the 
tiniest of boatmen, with silver oars; still down, down, 
down, wondering more and more as he went on, till 
at last he felt himself gently placed upon a cool bed 
of moss, at the foot of an old tree; he looked 
dreamily up, and saw beautiful wild rose-bushes, 
with their pale-pink buds, and trailing convolvuli, 
scenting the air with their delicate sweetness: right 
over his head, the gently-waving branches of the old 
tree shaded him from the rays of the sun, which was 
shining brightly in the heavens. Oh! how delicious 
it was! so dreamy and soft, and cool and quiet; the 
silence only broken by the dulcet song of a lark, high 
up in the air. He could have lain there for ever, 
breathing the scent of the flowers, listening to the 
skylark, and watching the branches waving above 
his head. 

But he was startled by a voice very small and 
weak, but yet perfectly distinct, which said, almost 
close to him, “Ha! ha! whom have we here?” 
Then immediately Bob felt a small prick on his 
hand, asiffromapin. He started up and saw before 
him a little lady no bigger than the farthing doll 
he had bought for his little sister the last time he 
went to market; but, O my! the farthing doll 
could not compare in anything but size with this 
grand little lady, who was robed in emerald silk, 
trimmed with dewdrops. Her tiny head was dressed 
in gorgeous fashion, and studded all over with pearls 
that showed a thousand colours in the sunshine; 
around her neck she wore a necklace of large 
diamonds. Very peculiar diamonds those were; they 
gave you the idea of running water; theynever seemed 
still, but flashed and leaped with every turn of their 
lovely mistress; once even Bob thought he saw an 
eye peer curiously from one of them, but he wasn’t 
sure; so, of course, we are not. 

“Ho! ho!” said the little lady; “so you want to 
be a king, or a lord, or a duke, do you?” 

Bob started. However could she know that? He 
was so astonished that he replied, “Ye-e-s,” in a 
very hesitating manner. 

Then the little lady said, “Follow me; come and 
see!” 

So Bob got up and followed her over sharp stones 
and stinging-nettles that cut and stung his poor 
little feet fearfully. 

“This road is calléd experience,” said the lady; 
“it is a very hard road for mortals, but you see 
T can go over it easily enough,” and she glided, and 
jumped, and leaped, and danced, and sang; and the 








diamonds flashed, and leaped, and sparkled the more 
the merrier their mistress was. 

Then a large palace came in sight, and the walls 
were of gold, and so bright, that Bobbie was obliged 
to look another way, for they dazzled his eyes; but 
soon a cloud covered the sun, and he could look at 
the palace and see that the windows were of crystal, 
and the curtains inside of a beautiful tissue that 
looked like woven threads of gold. The little lady 
touched the massive golden door with her silver 
wand, and it opened, and let them into a splendid 
hall, paved with the purest white marble, with 
pillars of the same. In the distance he could see a 
flight of steps; and the sounds of sweet music and 
the scent of delicious odours almost overpowered the 
senses of the little boy, and he would fain have 
rested, but the lady touched him with her wand, and 
he received fresh strength, and still went on up the 
steps, through the gorgeous velvet hangings into 
the banquet-hall of the king; and then what a sight 
met his gaze! Reclining on a couch, covered with 
crimson velvet, arrayed in purple and fine linen, was a 
king, with a jewelled crown upon his head. On the 
pearl table, by his side, were marvellous golden dishes 
and chased goblets of iced wines, and beautiful vases 
of flowers, and wonderful meats, and luscious grapes, 
and -peaches, and strawberries, and pineapples; and 
Bob thought, “‘ What a fine thing to be a king, and 
get peaches, and strawberries at the same time of 
the year!” 

Then the unseen music began again, and the 
fountains of perfume exhaled their odours through 
the room, and the sun came out again and flashed 
through the golden curtains on to the pearly ways, 
and played with the diamonds, and emeralds, and 
rubies in the king’s crown. How could that king 
help being happy? Presently he put up his hand ane 
lifted his crown a little from his head, and Bobbie 
saw a dark, red band that had cut deeply, oh! so 
deeply, into the flesh; and the king held it up as 
long as he could, and then he let it gently down with 
such a deep, deep sigh—a sigh that went to little 
Bobbie’s heart, and made him forget all the gold, 
and purple, and fruits, and perfumes, and flowers. 
The sun had gone in, and little Bobbie turned away 
sick at heart, and oh! so sad—so sad! 

But the little lady still went on singing, “Follow 
me; come and see!” 

She was not hard-hearted, you know; but she had 
been that road so many times before that she was 
quite used to it; and, besides, she knew more than 
Bobbie did: she knew that as long as the world lasts 
there must be sorrows, and troubles, and sore trials, 
as well as joy, and peace, and happiness. 

Next they came to a grand house, a very grand 
house, built on a hill, with towers and turrets, and a 
grand lawn that led up to it; the cool grass was very 
nice to Bobbie’s feet, and he walked briskly after 
his guide. But no sound of merriment came from 
the grand house; staring white blinds covered all 
the windows inside, and threw back the sun’s rays 
as something too joyous to be let into that sad house. 
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The emerald lady even looked gloomy as she touched 
the door, and went in, and Bobbie fancied he saw a 
tear, like a dewdrop, fall from one of her ‘eyes. She 
touched an inner door, and on a board, draped with 
a sweeping black pall, they saw a lovely dead woman, 
looking so like an angel, that Bobbie almost won- 
dered she did not fly away. She had a pure white 
lily in her lovely hands, which were clasped as if in 
prayer. Her weeping family were all round her. 
Her grand husband had flung himself on his Knees 
at her side, and was weeping violent tears of agony, 
and one little child, with wondering face, and hand 
uplifted, says— 

“Hush, hush! papa: mamma has gone to sleep, 
and if you cry so loud you'll wake her.” 

Poor little Bobbie, he couldn’t see any more, for 
the tears that came thick and fast, and chased each 
other down his cheeks; for he thought of his own 
mother, and what should he do without her, and-the 
two (he and the emerald lady) passed out slowly and 
solemnly, almost as if they were in the funeral’ pro- 
cession of the good duchess just dead. 

On they went, over hill and dale, and the road, 
which had been getting better and better all the 
time, was now comparatively easy—fewer stones, and 
more grass and moss for the tender feet of the little 
boy. Presently, a beautiful little cottage came in 
sight. Oh, dear! it was so pretty, -with its ‘sweet 
little latticed porch, with woodbine and roses twining 
all over it; beautiful blushing roses peeping shyly 
from their nests of green’ leaves, and the yellow 
honeysuckle loading the air with rich perfume. Then 
the pretty windows’ were’ wide open to the breeze, 
which played with’ the airy muslin curtains, and 
mixed with the silvery voices of the children, and the 
sweet song of a caged: canary, which sang as merrily 
as if he were free in his native woods. 

The fairy did not want her wand} for the door was 
wide open, and the two passed together into'an airy 
hall, and at the end of it was a pretty glass door, with 
the green summer leaves of a Virginian creeper | 





hanging outside it, and waving in the breeze. The 
little boy could see up the stairs, with their pretty 
green carpeting, and the basket of’flowers on the 
landing. He saw all this at ‘a glance, and thought 
to himself, “Here must be happiness indeed!” 

They went into'a little back room, and there sat a 
man in the prime of life, whom the fairy told: Bobbie 
was an author, and the very one’who had written ‘his 
book with the large print. He was before a large 
desk,‘ strewn with ‘manuscripts and ‘papers’ of all 
kinds. He was reading a newspaper as they entered, 
and Bobbie could see that as he read, he grew pale; 
his fingers clenched his hair, and he muttered 
between his teeth some words that Bobbie could 
not understand, nor even hear. 

And the little boy understood’ that neither high 
position, nor wealth, nor elegance, ‘nor luxury, nor 
fame, nor ‘anything worldly brings happiness, but a 
contented mind, so that the peasant should be as 
happy.as the prince: for our enjoyment of life de- 
pends much upon.ourselves, and—— 

Splash—splash—splash. 

Little Bobbie jumped up with a start; he had 
beer asleep under the beech-tree, and: dreaming. The 
emerald lady was gone, and in her place ‘there stood ’ 
his mother at a little distance, emptying her pail of = 
soap-suds on to the rose-bushes. ‘ 4 

“Mother, mother give me a kiss!” said little Bobbie, 
and hesprungupand clasped his mothér round theneck. 

“What now?” said the’mother; but ‘though she 
spoke rather sharply (it was washing-day, you must 
remember), she gave her little boy a very hearty kiss. 

“Mother, I don’t want to be a king, nor a duke, nor 
anything but what I am, mother, for I don’t’ believe 
they’re happier than we are; do*you mother?” 

“No I don’t,” said'the mother, and she gave her 
boy another kiss; and his dream was a lesson to him 
for life, for whenever he was inclined to grumble, he 
thought of the king with the mark iin his flesh, and 
the sorrowful duke, and the fi-used: author—and he 
grew contented with his lot. 
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